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It is nearly an axiom that people will not be 
better than the books they read. Dr. Porrmr. 


EASTER, 


Over the land in glory 
Breaketh the Easter morn. 
Nature repeateth her story,— 
Life out-of death new-born, 
Lo, the year’s at the spring, 
Buds are blossoming, 
Earth and heavens sing; 
Life is life forever, evermore. 


Listen, the birds are singing 
Singing on Easter morn; 
Bells in the steeples ringing 
Welcome the festa] morn; 
And the message they bear 
On the radiant air, 
Chides sorrow and fear, 
Life is life forever, evermore. 


Skies of the spirit brighten, 
Hopes like the birds return; 
Hearts with the promise lighten,— 
“‘ Blessed are they that mourn.” 
To each winter a spring 
God will surely bring, 
And the heart shall sing; 
Life is life forever, evermore. 
F. L. Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


TWO EASTER EGGS. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


HE children of the Central-Church Sun- 
day-school were looking forward to 
Easter Sunday with great pleasure. It 
was an occasion of special interest when all 
the children received flowering plants, and all 
the new-comers in the school were given china 
eggs decorated with beautiful designs of flowers. 
Marjorie Garland and Helen May had joined 
the Sunday School during the winter, both 
having recently moved to the town of Farnham, 
so they were counting on receiving the Easter 
eggs of which they had heard so much. They 
could not decide whether they preferred roses 
" ; or violets, in case they had a chance to choose, 
a as often happened; for the eggs were passed 
THE SPIRIT OF EASTER.— FORLI about in a basket filled with straw, as if it were 

mn 1 an actual nest. 
———— 7 There were other pleasant features of the day, 
MARCH Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. such as the assembling of the school in the 
: Welcome, O March! whose kindly days and church auditorium instead of in the vestry, 


DS cren of winter, art thou here again? dry and the singing of Easter carols, with a special 
Oh, welcome, thou that bring’st the summer Make April ready for the throstle’s song, service, and addresses by various speakers, in 
. nigh! Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong! place of the usual lesson; but all this was second- 


The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain, Witu1aM Morris. _ary in the children’s minds to the china eggs. 
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Marjorie and Helen, being strangers to the 
other children in the town, were thrown much 
together, and became fast friends. Their 
homes were not in the same part of the town, 
Marjorie living in a very large and beautiful 
house at the West End, where all the handsome 
places were, while Helen’s home was a tiny 
cottage in a very different section of Farn- 
ham. : 

Helen enjoyed visiting the great house where 
Marjorie livéd, and Marjorie had an equally 
good time when she went to see Helen. Here 
she could go into the kitchen and be treated to 
cookies that Helen’s mother made herself. At 
Marjorie’s home the cook was very cross if 
the children ventured into her part of the house, 
and she would never have offered. anyone a 
single cooky, much less would anybody dare 
to ask for one. 

Helen’s mother was always at home when 
Marjorie went there, and seemed glad to see 
her, and interested in all the things that she and 
Helen were. Her own mamma was seldom at 
home, and, when Marjorie did see her, it was 
usually only for a short time. There were so 
many luncheons and dinners and clubs and 
various other things that she did not have time 
for much else. 

Mrs. May, on the contrary, knew all about the 
Easter eggs, and discussed with them the rela- 
tive merits of the various flowers. She was 
even going to the Sunday-School service, for 
the older people were invited to attend. Mar- 
jorie thought how glad she would be if her 
mamma would only go, too, and she ventured 
to ask her. But Mrs. Garland laughed, and 
said: “Oh, no dear: the Camerons are coming to 
dinner, and we are going to drive after that. 
T couldn’t possibly go.” 

Marjorie was disappointed; but it was ar- 
ranged that she should meet Mrs. May and 
Helen, and they would all go together. 

Unfortunately, however, all these plans fell 
through; for, when the day came, poor Marjorie 
had a hoarse cold, and the doctor said she must 
not go out. It was a bitter disappointment 
to her, and Helen felt almost as badly when she 
received Marjorie’s message that she could not 
go. 
But Helen could not help enjoying the exer- 
cises, and the eggs were even more lovely than 
she had anticipated. Moreover, she was much 
pleased to be told that she could select an egg 
for Marjorie. This was a difficult matter, 
however, as they had never decided which 
flowers they liked best; but, as there were two 
eggs almost exactly alike, decorated with wild 
roses and forget-me-nots, she chose those, for 
she was sure that nothing could be prettier. 
There was a little difference in the design,—a 
few more forget-me-nots on one than the other, 
—but each was equally pretty. And the plants, 
which were given out last of all, were beauties, 

too. Helen had a pink geranium. Marjorie’s 
teacher, Miss Wildes, chose-a white one for her, 
and said she would take it to her herself, as 
Helen’s hands were full. 

Instead of going directly home, Helen started 
for Marjorie’s, giving her plant into her mother’s 
care, as she wanted her hands free to carry the 
precious eggs. She was just starting to cross 
the street when an automobile came around the 
corner, frightening a nervous old lady directly 
in front of her. The lady stepped back so 
quickly that she struck Helen’s arm, knocking 
one of the eggs on to the pavement, and breaking 
it into fragments. 

Poor Helen gave a cry of dismay. Annie 
King, one of the girls in her class, was passing 
at the time, and she exclaimed, “Why, Helen, 

-what a shame that you’ve broken your egg!” 
And, then, seeing that Helen still had one, she 


added: ‘Oh, you had Marjorie’s, too, didn’t 
you? Which one did you break?” 

Annie hurried off without waiting for an 
answer, as her car came along at that moment; 
but she would have had to wait long before 
Helen could have told her whether it was 
Marjorie’s egg or her own that had come to so 
untimely an end. 

Which was it? That was the question, and 
a hard one it was for Helen to answer! She 
tried to make herself think that the broken 
egg was the one she had intended to give Mar- 
jorie, because it had more forget-me-nots than 
the other; but she could not deceive herself in 
this way. She knew that she had not made a 
choice,—the eggs were so nearly alike,—and 
she knew it was for her to decide whether she or 
Marjorie should be the loser. 

She was sorry to have Majorie lose her egg; 
and she argued that, if Marjorie did not have so 
many lovely things, she would not hesitate to 
give up her own egg. Helen’s possessions were 
very few and simple compared with those of 
Marjorie, who had everything that money would 
buy. It did seem hard, and unjust, too, that 
Helen should part with what meant so much to 
her, and could mean very much less to Marjorie. 
“Tt wasn’t to be expected of her,’ Helen told 
herself “It wouldn’t even be sensible,” she 
added, to make it more forcible. : 

Yet she did not feel happy to settle the matter 
in this way. She knew that Marjorie had 
seemed to look forward with just as much pleas- 
ure to the Easter eggs as she had; and then, 
too, poor Marjorie was ill, and had had to lose 
the pleasure of going to the service. 

It was a long, hard struggle, and Helen walked 
a long distance beyond the street where Mar- 
jorie lived before she settled the question. In 
the end, however, her better nature won the day, 


and she was ready to give Marjorie the beautiful - 


egg. 

Marjorie was alone in the nursery, looking 
grave enough when Helen came in; but she gave 
a cry of delight at sight of Helen, and another 
when she saw the Easter egg. 

As Helen said that her mother had carried 
home her plant, Marjorie took it for granted 
that Mrs. May had also taken Helen's egg, so 
Helen did not say anything about the broken 
one, knowing that Marjorie would not enjoy 
hers as well if she knew the whole story. 

Marjorie looked so much brighter and happier 
for her friend’s visit that Helen was repaid for 
her sacrifice. When she reached home, she 
told her mother the whole story, and added: 
“T’m glad I gave her the egg, for she doesn’t 
have half as much to amuse her as I have, after 
all. She had been alone all day, for her mother 
had no time to go to see her, and her little 
brother’s nurse, who usually stays there in the 
nursery with Freddy, had taken him away 
somewhere for the day. She said her mother 
was coming up to see her before she went to 
bed, and she seemed so pleased. But, oh dear, 
just think of not seeing your mamma all day! 
I’d rather never have an Easter egg.” 

And she gave her mother a warm hug, which 
Mrs. May returned, while she said, “Yes, you 
are right, and I am very glad my little girl gave 
up her pleasure for another.” 

And this, I supposed, was the end of tke 
story; but such was not the case, after all. 
This was how it happened. Annie King met 
Miss Wildes in the car, and told her of Helen’s 
accident. So, when Miss Wildes went to see 
Marjorie and found she had an Easter egg, she 
knew at once what Helen had done. 

She was almost as happy over it as Helen’s 
mother, and the first thing she did on Monday 
was to take’ Helen another Easter egg; for very 
fortunately there was one left over after all 


the children had been supplied. It was ex- 
actly as pretty as any of the others: indeed, 
Helen thought it really prettier, and I, for one, 
hope that it was. 


THE BIRDS BEGIN TO SING. 


THE snow is on the mountains still, 
The mists are on the land, 

The cold gray sea creeps listlessly 
Up to the sunless strand; 

Most wistful eyes can scarcely see 
A token of the Spring, 

Yet she is surely on her way, 
The birds begin to sing. 


Bare trees, bare gardens, wide bare fields 
Show yet small signs of grace, 
But Nature soon shall lift for us 
Her fair and smiling face; 
Already the prophetic birds, 
In sunshine and in rain, 
Recall their half-forgotten songs, 
And sing their loves again. 


The brave, pure snowdrop pioneers 
Have shown their world the way, 
And multitudes of patient plants 
Are waiting for the day; : 
And woods and gardens and green fields 
Will soon their sweet flowers bring, 
For winter has grown old and weak 
When birds begin to sing. 


Soft whispers wake the sleeping things 
ry Buried beneath the sod, 

And resurrection hopes are theirs 
Who sleep and rest in God; 

So summon hope and courage back, 
Take heart old songs to sing; 

Even to those most sorrowful 
God gives at length the Spring. 

MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


For Every Other Sunday. ; : 
AN EASTER STORY. 
BY CORA E. HARRIS, 


NE day late in the fall Father Sun said to 
() all the little plant and flower children: 
“T cannot be with you for awhile as 

much as I have been during the long summer 
days, for I must help some little children far 
away in the south who need me very much. 
But I'll cast a few side glances your way every 
day, when the clouds do not blindfold me, to 
let my children know that they are not for- 
gotten. Now, every one of you had better 


_ cuddle close and go to sleep.” | 


The plants and flowers began to look rather 
pale and sorry; for Father Sun had been such 
a warm, cheerful friend so long that they did 


- not like to spare him to be away so much, 


Mother Earth whispered, “Creep closer to 
me, little flowers”; and the breezes said, “Let 
us play with your faded dresses awhile before 
we cover you up with them”; while the trees’ 
threw down some of their brightest red and 
yellow leaves, saying, “How will they do for a 
quilt, little flowers?” 

Last of all came great crowds of merry snow- — 
flakes, every one of which wanted to help the 
flowers. It made the plants and flowers feel 
very happy to find so many good friends that 
they had never known before, so they cuddled 
down to sleep and dreamed that they were 
hiding. ; ; ; 

Jack Frost came first to try to find them; 
but, after hunting and hunting a long time, he 


* 
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had to give it up, when a little sunbeam came 
and found them right off. Sure enough, their 


_dream came true after awhile; for Father Sun 
‘did turn again toward his sleeping children. 


Not being able to see one of them on account 
of the snow blanket he said: ‘‘Where are my 
children? Has Jack Frost stolen them away 
where I can never find them again?” 

Jack did like to play tricks once in a while. 
Sometimes the trees would seem to be covered 
with white buds just ready to open into white 
leaves and diamond flowers; but, when the 
sunbeams tried to open those buds, where were 
they? Sometimes the bushes would be loaded 
with great clusters of snowballs, but these only 
made Father Sun think the more of his own 
flowers which he longed to find again. So he 
sent a crowd of sunbeams down to take away 
the snow and to look everywhere for the flowers. 

The sunbeams found the snow just longing 
to go away; for a tiny seashell, dropped from 
a boy’s pocket into a deep drift, had been tell- 
ing pretty stories about its home, the great 
ocean, and every snow-crystal wanted to go 
there. 
into their water dresses by the sunbeams, they 
joined hands and danced away into creeks and 
rivers, singing about the merry swings they 
would have in the big ocean cradles, and about 
the pretty shells and grasses they would see. 

Before the snow was gone, and before the 
sunbeams had time to feel very far under the 
leaves for the flowers, some crocuses, waked 
up by the brook’s merry song, were quickly 
putting on the dresses that they had gotten 
ready before going to sleep; for they knew that 
they would want to be up early to greet Father 
Sun. When he saw these brave little flower 
children, looking fresh and bright, he smiled 
so lovingly that they opened their eyes and 
smiled too, and all felt so glad to find each 
other again. 2 

Father Sun knew these were his children; 
for he saw a golden likeness of himself in each 
tiny face, and they just made him think that 
he should find all his children again. While 
he was thinking about it, some hyacinth bells 
commenced to ring, ‘Glad Easter time, glad 
Easter time.” 2 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN THE OLD APPLE-TREE. | 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


ONDERFUL things were going on in 

the old apple-tree out in the orchard. 

Up. and down the gnarled trunk and 

out upon the naked, swaying branches unseen 
fairies were passing to and fro. 

In vain Jack Frost shook a warning finger at 
their venturesome boldness. Little they cared 
for his meddlesome interference. They were 
getting their dear old friend ready for the 
spring festival; and forty Jack Frosts, with 
twice as many fingers, could not stop them,— 


~ no ‘indeed! 


“Pull a string and set her sap running!” 
shouted Fairy Raindrop to Fairy Sunshine. 
A dozen little fairies immediately got astride 
a sunbeam and harnessed it with care. When 
they were through, the captive sunbeam shot 
right down into the heart of the sleepy old 
Apple-tree, and a thrill ran through her frost- 
bound limbs, way out to her little twig finger- 
tips. 

nt Now quickly get the loom ready for the 


_ green spinning threads!” sang out Fairy Leaf 


Weaver. ‘And you,” to a group of eager little 
servants all aquiver for orders, “go tell Fairy 
Apple Blossom to get her pink-and-white pig- 
ments ready. We must have this old Apple- 


- 


After the snow-crystals had been helped . _ 


tree as daintily attired as her younger sisters, 
on May-day.” 

Soon the Tree was tingling in every vein with 
the pulsing, happy spirit of the spring-time. 
She felt the sap steal slowly up through every 
branch and twig; and her parched and thirsty 
roots drank eagerly of the life-giving water 
which the Rain Fairies furnished in such abun- 
dance. And, when the Sunshine Fairies began to 
sport playfully upon her bare old arms, she 
fairly trembled with joy; for she knew erelong 
they would be filled with radiant blossoms, 

Just as a child awaits in eagerness for the 
pretty new dress which loving hands are fashion- 
ing for it, so this hoary old Apple-tree rejoiced 
each day as its unseen decorators spun the silken 
threads, and mixed the delicate colors that 


were to transform it into a thing of beauty. . 


One night the South Wind came and crooned 
to it a lullaby. Nothing seemed to surprise the 
Tree now; for it was under the spell of the 
fairies, and wonderful transformations always 
followed their visits. 


“Tairy hands their work have done, 
Aided by the friendly Sun 
And the welcome drops of Rain; 
Thou art beautiful again. 
I, the South Wind, wind of May, 
Pause to croon this roundelay. 
All thy leaves and blossoms tell 
That the fairies labored well. 
Thing of beauty now thou art; 
In the world thou hast a part; 
Be thou fruitful, Apple-tree! 
Shelter birds and feed the bee! 
And, when autumn winds resound, 
Drop ripe apples to the ground.” 


When the lullaby was ended, the South Wind 
breathed gently upon the  blossom-laden 
branches. With her fragrance the Tree re- 
sponded to the tender greeting; and, when 
morning dawned, no tree in the orchard was 
more fair to look upon: 


for Every Other Sunday. 
AN APRIL JOKE. 


BY LAURA F, ARMITAGE. 


T was April Fool’s Day. Ned had been 
l playing tricks all day and had had great 
fun. He had begun very early in the 
morning, before it was light, by fooling his 
little sister, who was hardly old enough to under- 
stand it. 


He had fooled his papa two or three times 


before he went to work, or at least he thought 
he had. He had tried his tricks on the boys all 
day. It was almost bedtime now, and he was 
sitting by the fire trying to think of one more 
good joke to play on somebody. 

Mamma was upstairs putting the baby to 
bed,—a very tired mamma, for it had been a 
busy day. 

“What are you thinking about Ned?” 
asked papa. ‘You are very still.” 

“Tm trying to think of one more good joke,” 
said Ned, “because I can’t fool people to- 
morrow. ‘This is my last chance. Oh, I know 
a fine one! I’ll wash the supper dishes while 
mamma is upstairs; and, when she comes down 
to do them, won’t she be fooled?” 

“Good!” said his father. “That will be 
a fine joke and the very best kind, Ned,—the 
kind that makes people glad, not mad. I'll 
help you.” 

So they shut the kitchen door and went to 
work very quietly. Ned could wash dishes very 
well, for he sometimes helped mamma with 
them, He and papa had great fun trying not to 


make a bit of noise, and Ned kept giggling 
softly. 

Soon the dishes were washed and put away, 
and the kitchen put in order; and back they went 
to the sitting-room and were hardly seated 
before mamma came down. Papa was looking 
at his paper, and Ned was pretending to read a 
book, but behind it he was laughing softly. 


“How still you are!” said mamma. “Are 
you both asleep?” 
“Well, perhaps we are a little sleepy,” said 


papa, winking at Ned from behind his paper. 
At this Ned nearly laughed aloud. 

“Well, I suppose I must wash the dishes,”’ 
said mamma, and she started for the kitchen. 
She stopped short when she opened the kitchen 
doorsand said, “Why! Who?” 

April First,”’ shouted papa, and Ned laughed 
so he couldn’t say anything. 

“Well, that was a good joke on me,’ said 
mamma, joining in the laughter. And Ned 
went up to bed feeling that his last joke for the 
day was his best one. 


EASTER LILIES. 


THouasH long in wintry sleep ye lay, 

The powers of darkness could not stay 

Your coming at the call of day, 
Proclaiming spring. 


Nay; like the faithful virgins wise, 
With lamps replenished ye arise 
Ere dawn the death-anointed eyes 
Of Christ, the king. 
JoHN Banister Tass. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN UMBRELLA. 
BY HARRIETTE L. MILLIKEN. 


HE first remembrance I have of myself 
is that I was standing in a store with 
several other companions. I had not 

as yet seen much of the world, and was eager 
to get out and look around. 

One day when the rain was pouring down 
very hard, an old gentleman entered the store 
for the purpose of buying an umbrella. I was 
immediately shown to him; and, after a minute 
examination of every bone in my body, he 
decided to take me. I judged from what he 
said that he was a stranger in the place, and, 
it being very pleasant when he left home, did 
not once think of rain. 

We travelled about in the rain all day, until 
darkness overtook us, then went to a large 
hotel, where I was safely housed for the night. 

The next morning it had not ceased raining, 
and, before my master appeared, a gruff-looking 
individual came along, and, after examining 
every umbrella in the rack, he thought I was 
the best looking and took me without leave or 
license. He immediately left the hotel, and, 
when out of hearing, remarked, ‘Haven’t I 
made.a good exchange?” Hence I concluded 
that a poor umbrella was left in my place. He 
carried me to the station, put me into the cars, 
and we started on our journey. I felt a little 
uneasy in my mind, not knowing what kind 
of man I was with, or where he was taking me. 
After riding all day we at last reached the city 
of “L.” This gentleman who took me from 
my master had a great many bundles, and, 
on leaving the cars, he forgot me. The con- 
ductor passing through the empty car noticed 
me, -and, after vainly trying to find my owner, 
he placed me in charge of the station master. 
Here I haye been for several weeks, in not very 
pleasant quarters and longing for a change. 
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It is impossible for that man to despair who 
remembers that his Helper is omnipotent. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 


RESURRECTION. 


Tuts is the wonder of the Resurrection, 
That things unvalued now reveal their worth, 
That every human longing and affection 
Feels now the glow of its immortal birth. 
Our common toil, the mutual hopes we cherish, 
The friendly word, the homely help we give 
Each other in his love’s name, shall not perish, 
No thought that lives in him shall cease to live. 


This is the beauty of our Easter morning}; 
In him humanity may now arise 
Out of the grave of self, all baseness scorning; 
The holy radiance of his glorious eyes 
Illumines everywhere uplifted faces; 
Touches the earthly with a heavenly glow, 
And in that blessed light all human graces 
Unto divine beatitudes must grow. 
Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISS FIELD’S APRIL JOKE. 


BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


N the last morning of March Miss May 
Wield entered her school-room at an 
early hour; for she had writing to do, 

and wished to accomplish it before the pupils 
should arrive and claim her attention. 

Miss Field lived in a warm climate, and the 
first thing she did was to open a window near 
her desk; but, as she did not wish to be disturbed, 
she left the blind closed. She seated herself 
behind her desk, and soon was so absorbed in 
her work that she was only dimly conscious that 
two boys had stopped under the open window 
and were engaged in conversation; but presently 
the mention of her name attracted her attention. 

“We'll come in early to-morrow morning,—you 
know it’s April Fool’s Day,—and glue down the 
corner of Miss Field’s desk and pay her back 
for punishing us yesterday. These windows 
are never fastened, and we can do it easy.” 
Wilson Gould said this so loudly that Miss 
Field could not help hearing. Then Andrew 
Kellogg responded: “Yep! Come on!” 

The boys moved away, leaving their teacher 
in a peculiar state of mind. She stopped writ- 
ing and pondered. On the day before she had 
positively forbidden the dangerous custom of 
throwing stones in the school-yard. Wilson 
and Andrew had deliberately disobeyed, and 
she had reprimanded them mildly, and had de- 
prived them of one recess. Wilson had rebelled, 
deserved a stern reprimand from his teacher, and 
had received it. Hence, his anger against her. 

Miss Field loved all her pupils, and until this 
time had supposed that they all loved her. 
What should she do to bring about a better 
state of affairs? “What would I have liked 
when I was a child?” she asked herself. She 
thought at intervals all day, and in the evening 
she went to town of an errand. When she 
returned, she brought with her a large flat 
parcel which she devosited on the table in her 
room without opening. 

The next morning she put away the dingy 
brown school suit which had seen several years 
of service, and arrayed herself in her second- 
best clothes, which consisted of a white shirt 
waist, dark blue skirt, and pretty new collar 
with pink ribbon bow. Feeling satisfied that 
she had done her best in this direction, she re- 
paired to the school-house at a very early hour. 
She seated herself at her desk to finish the writ- 
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READY FOR THE SERVICE. 


ing which had been interrupted on the morning 
before, but did not become too much absorbed 
in her work to hear the first sound of voices out- 
side a window, and the touch of a hand on a 
blind. Softly she stepped to the door and 
opened it before the owners of the voices had 
time to dodge around the corner of the school- 
house. 

“Good morning, boys!” she said cheerily. 
“T’m glad you are here early. Would you be 
willing to do an erand for me? There will be 
a plenty of time before school begins.” 

Andrew dug the toe of one shoe into the 
ground and looked sidewise at his companion. 
Wilson slipped the glue-pot into his coat pocket 
and mumbled:— 

“S’pose we can, if you can’t get anybody else 
to do it.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Field without appear- 
ing to notice the ungraciousness of the boy’s 
reply. ‘I would like to have you go to my 
home and ask my mother for the picture which 
I left in my room. If you can get it back in 
time, we might have a little April joke on the 
other children.” 

At the mention of a joke interest shone on 
the boys’ faces. 

“How can we fool ’em, Miss Field?”’ asked 
Wilson. 

“The picture is all framed and has a long 
cord ready to hang,” Miss Field replied. “If 
you will help me, we can get it hung before 
the other pupils arrive. Then we will cover it 
with paper, and probably the children will 
think it is only another map or something of 
that sort. Don’t you think they will be sur- 
prised when they find it is a picture?” 

“Course they will. Isit a jolly good picture?” 

“Yes, I’m sure you'll like it. It’s a large 
print of a boy teaching his dog tricks.” 

“Come on, Andy,” cried Wilson, and the two 
boys sped away. In half an hour they had re- 
turned, and the picture had been hung. 

“Ain’t it a beauty!” exclaimed Wilson, 
standing off and looking through his hand. “T 
tell you that dog knows something!” 


“That’s sol’? said Andrew; “but let’s cover 
it quick! Some of the boys are coming down 
the hill.” 

“You stand on that side, and Ill stay on this, 
and we'll keep the whole of ’em off until it’s 
time for the show,’ said Wilson. 

It was amusing as well as gratifying to Miss 


- Field to see the earnestness with which the boys 


guarded the picture, until, after the children 
were all seated in their places, she gave the word 
to unveil. Then the cover was quickly re- 
moved. A happy smile spread over the faces 
of Wilson and Andrew as an “QO-h-h!” of 
pleasure and appreciation at sight of the first 
picture which ever had decorated the wall of 
the school-house, passed over the room, 

“That was an awful nice- April fool this 
morning,’ said Wilson, as he paused at Miss 
May’s desk when school had closed for the day. 
“Twas lots better than the one I planned. I 
was going to glue the corner of your desk down, 
and I got Andy into it; but ’twas mean, and 
I’m glad we didn’t.” Then,-encouraged by his 
teacher’s smile of approval, he stepped upon the 
platform close beside her and waxed confi- 
dential. 

“Say teacher,” he said, in a low tone, ‘‘are 
you going to wear these pretty clothes to- 
morrow? ’Cause if you are, Andy and I are 
going to put on our neckties, and shine our 
shoes.”’ : 


They serve God well who serve his creatures. 
Mrs. Norton. 


TuE month of March is the queerest month 
Of all the months in the year, 
We call it spring, and talk of the buds 
And flowers that soon will be here; 
But it smiles one minute and frowns the next, 
One day will be mild and fair, 
And then, of a sudden, thick and fast, 
A snow-storm fills the air. 
Scattered Seeds. 
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True courage is like a kite; a contrary wind 
raises it higher. J. Perit-Senn. 
‘ 


- SING. 


Sine a song of Easter, 
A song of happy hours, 

-Of dashing spray and shadow play 
And lovely springing flowers, 
Of birds come home again to build 

Beside the cottage eaves, 
Of waking buds and rushing floods, 
And dance of rustling leaves. 


‘Sing a song of Easter, 
A song that means a prayer, 
Of want and love to One above 
Who keeps His world in care; 
A song for all on this green earth, 
For dear ones passed away, 
Sing clear and strong the joyful song. 
The song of Faster day. 


Sing a song of Easter, 
A song of pure delight, 

A song that starts in merry hearts, 
And swells from morn till night; 

An Easter song that. children lift, 
Without a jarring chord, 

That thrills afar from star to star, 

_ To praise the children’s Lord. : 

Maraaret HE. Sanaster. 


VERY one should have in mind some defi- 
nite line of hard work, of original re- 
search, of advance effort, distinct en- 

tirely from his routine duties. Only thus can 
_hegrow. If you are studying Latin, read some- 
thing not in the course. Have on hand con- 
stantly something fresh, new, advanced. All 
over the country there is a cry for men to fill 
the chairs of colleges and universities, and they 
cannot be found. Why? Because men are 
satisfied to do merely the work of the day, and 
do not persist in doing fresh work, making in- 
_ vestigations, looking into the new. 
ies W.R. Harper. 


EASTER LILIES. 


HE pure white lily of the ancient Grecians 
was known as Rosa Junonis and Liliwm 
: album, or in French as Lys Blanc, which 
became in English our Easter lily of to-day. 
It was very beautiful and fragrant, likened to a 

‘cathedral bell, ‘‘out of which there groweth 

a long triangular stem in the centre, surrounded 

by six small tongues like to the clappers of a 
bell.” Grace Niles, in Plant World. 


; OR half a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose and verse,—history, 
philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, 

satire, ode, and song. I have tried all. But 

ait feel I have not said a thousandth part of what 

is in me. When I go down to the grave, I 

can say, like so many others, ‘‘I have finished 

my day’s work,” but I cannot say ‘‘I have 
finished my life.’”’ I shall begin again next 

“morning. The tomb is not a blind alley. It 

is a thoroughfare. I close on the twilight to 

open with the dawn. Victor Hugo. 

:- 

To-pay my inmost soul was stirred: 

___ I saw the crocus from the ground 

Burst like a little flame, and heard : 

_ The wandering bluebird’s trumpet sound. 

; Groran Henry Boxer. 
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SOMETHING BIG. 


BY FLORENCE D. CONDICT. 


‘“ T WANT to do something—something big!’ 
exploded Tommy, swelling his chest. 
Ronald gazed at his playmate in 
thought. “I know!” he whispered, and pulled 
Tommy to him. It was a precious, mysterious 
“big thing,’ too valuable for any one to hear 
but Tommy. “I’ve thought of it lots of times 
and wondered if I dared,” he confided aloud. 
Tommy’s eyes widened. Ronald didn’t dare. 
“Hm!” He shook his head from side to side 
gently. Wasn’t that just what he wanted, 
something big that Ronald didn’t dare? Guess 
if he didn’t dare, he wouldn’t tell. Ronald was 
young yet. ‘Where is it?” 
“Don’t you think you will feel queer when 
you get in?” asked the little guide showing the 


way. 
“No! Anyhow, that’s what I’m in for,—to 
feel queer.” 


Both boys crept down into the ditch and 
looked through the large pipe that ran under 
the roadway. The season was dry, and there 
was no water in it. 

“How funny the trees and grass look at the 
other end!” exclaimed Tommy. 

“My, they look way off,” said Ronald. “It’s 
sort as if you were looking through a telescope, 
only the scenery looks far instead of near.” 

“Yes, and you can see only a round piece of 
the world,—just so much as the pipe frames. 


It is a long distance, isn’t it?”” he commented 
a little faintly. Then, mastering courage, he 
added valiantly, “but it’s real smooth and 
dead easy.” 

‘Suppose you got stuck.” : 

“Oh, I'd get unstuck. Besides I won’t.”’ 

Tommy removed his hat and coat and crept 
in. “My,” he called, “this is easy. You ought 
to try.”” His voice echoed and sounded hollow 
against the shining walls. 

“Good-bye, T’ll go to the other end to meet 
you,” was Ronald’s farewell. 

It was so slippery that Tom made slow prog- 
ress. When he reached the middle of the 
length and looked the long distance back and 
the long distance ahead, he wondered how it 
would seem should the earth suddenly cave in 
and fill his passage-way, and he, unable to turn 
around in the limited area, was forced to back 
out. Or if both his exits became blocked!— 
but these were not pleasant thoughts, and it 
was not a time for reverie. He drew himself 
along hastily and determined that, when he got 
out, he would never go in again. It was much 
pleasanter to walk the space in the open air 
and sunshine above. He resolved that he 
would not tell his mother, but he would always 
brag about it to Ronald. 

Just then an event happened. Tommy was 
warned by the screams of Ronald, that to him 
in his subterranean cell sounded far away, and 
he looked ahead to discover the danger. A 
dog, chased by another, was covering the ground 
at a sixty-mile-an-hour pace, and was speeding 
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up the gutter headed directly for the opening 
of the pipe that Tommy faced. Ronald dived 
for this entrance to keep the dog out, and the 
second changed his course and ran off; but he 
was too late to prevent the first animal. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” shrieked Ronald in frenzy at 
the thought that Tommy would have to fight 
a dog in the pipe. ‘Oh, my dear, dear Tommy, 
are you alive?’ Ronald bent and peered in, 
but could see nothing. There was a blotch of 
blackness in the centre of the aqueduct and 
that was all—and no sound issued. 

“Tommy!” gasped Ronald in anguish, feeling 
guilty for having challenged his friend to the 
undertaking, and imagining himself held re- 
sponsible for his life through all the fest of 
time, —“Tommy!”’ ‘ 

Tommy was not prepared to meet an animal, 
nose to nose in the dark, but under ordinary 
circumstances he was not afraid of dogs. 

Shep found the pipe smoother and rounder 
than he liked, and he was forced to stop run- 
ning and take it slowly. Why could he not 
see his way out? Puzzled, he turned his head 
and lifted one ear. He heard breathing. Yes, 
it reverberated against the round sides dis- 
tinctly. Very odd. He forgot all about his 
pursuer and began to sniff. Who inhabited 
this tunnel with him? He would discover. 

Slowly he sniffed his way up to Tommy, and 
the boy reached out his hand and patted the 
animal. Shep liked this, and he began licking 
Tommy’s cheek. 

“One of us has got to back out, Shep, old 
boy,” stated Tom. “This is too tight a squeeze 
for you to pass me.” i 

Tommy pushed him backward, and the dog’s 
’ footing was so slippery that he slid. Tom 
laughed. “Come, I’ll coast you out.” 

Shep yapped interrogatively, 

At this moment something cold crept about 
Tommy’s knees and Shep’s toes, and both boy 
and dog looked down to find a current of water 
slowly eddying its way through the aqueduct. 
They listened and heard a splash some yards 
above. “Oh, the cart is being filled at the hy- 
drant,” explained Tommy, “and this is the 
overflow. We had better get out, or we will 
float or swim soon.” 


Shep lifted one paw and shook it, then an- 


other, and turned his head and gazed ques- 
tioningly at the streak of coldness that invaded 
the retreat. 

“Come, Shep!’ And splash, splash, splash, 
went the boy and dog as they pushed out of 
the tunnel. 

The first thing Ronald felt, as he sat crying 
at the end of the pipe, was Shep’s tail in his 
face. He wiped his eyes and looked up. Why, 
there was Tommy safe, and Shep was wagging 
and barking with delight at the episode. “O 
Tommy, I’m so glad to see you!” burst Ronald, 
trying to embrace his friend. “Don’t ever go 
in there again!’’ 

“Pooh! It’s too easy, that’s all,” swaggered 
Tom, though he knew he would never try it 
over again, all the same; for he had learned a 
lesson. 


a ee 


The Scriptures were written, not to make us 
astronomers, but to make us saints. 
Matrunw Henry. 


CANNOT believe, and I cannot be brought 
to believe, that the purpose of our creation 
is fulfiled by our short existence here. To 

me the existence of another world is a necessary 

supplement of this to adjust its inequalities, 

and imbue it with moral significance. 
THURLOW WEED. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DASHING FOR THE POLE. 
BY CHARLES E. TURNER. 


THESE stanzas were written by a veteran of 
the War for the Union. He is an inmate of the 
Soldiers’ Home, Togus, Me. The Editor. 


A man we honor and respect 

Comes to us from the North direct; 
In language that doth thrill the soul, 
Explains to us about the Pole. 


Sublime the height where he aspires; 
The spot contains a world’s desires. 
For centuries have been the goal, 
Which held a charm for Peary’s soul. 


Ambitious? Yes! But view the task: 
What more of man could science ask? 
Leave friends, a home, a dear loved wife, 
And in. the ice fields risk his life. 


He went from us to frozen fields; 
Now tells us what his journey yields. 
Though baffled in the efforts made, 
The laurels won will never fade. 


He may, perhaps, not reach the pole, 
The mark he sets within his soul; 
But still we know he has the will, 
To plant our Stars on Polar Hill. 


Keep on, brave Peary, seek the pole, 
The height of your ambitious soul; 
When at its peak, in lines of fire, 
Inscribe for us, Excelsior,—higher. 


When later some historic pen, 
Details the deeds of noble men, 
It will record, in words of fame, 
Our hero Peary’s honored name, 
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A FREEWILL OFFERING. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Part If. 
66 HAT do you mean?” gasped Pris- 
cilla, letting the dainty hat fall on 
the floor. 


“Now, Priscilla Leonard, see what you’ve 
done! said Persis, fretfully picking up her hat. 


“T mean that folks are getting dissatisfied . 


with your father. I heard my father and 
mother talking. They say he isn’t building 
up the church. He preached too much about 
stars and flowers and things. Aunt Sally says 
we haven’t had a revival, nobody knows when; 
and the Baptist church is growing and we 
ain’t. And my father said that, if your father 
couldn’t do those things, we’d have to find a 
man who could!” 

Persis paused at the sight of her friend’s 
face. Carried along by her own eloquence, 
she had said far more than she intended. 

Priscilla answered not a word, but started 
for the door. 

“Now, don’t you get mad,” cried Persis, fly- 
ing after her. “What are you going to do?” 

“T’m going home,” replied Priscilla, in a low, 
strained voice. : 

“Now, don’t you go! ’msorry, Pris. What 
would mother say if she knew I told you? 
Don’t go, p’raps they won’t.” 

But Priscilla heeded no word. She rushed 
downstairs and left the house by a side door. 
Running up the street, she turned into the 
old meeting-house whose door stood open the 
greater part of the day. 


‘were the sole relic of that dear relation. She 


f It. was her father’s fancy that it should so 
be, and he had illumined this invitation and — 
placed it by the door. 


“This house is open. Enter here, rest and 
pray.” 


Hilton people didn’t much like the idea; but, 
as the pastor’s study was in the church, they 
gave a grudging consent, provided he should 
lock the door each time he left the building. 

Priscilla did not seek the study, but crept — 
into one of the high pews, and, burying her face 
in the cushions, cried as if her heart would break. 

The great bell overhead boomed four, then 
five, and the little girl finally crept out just as 
her father came through the church on his way 
home. 

When Priscilla arrived at the parsonage, she 
found the table spread out under the big maple. 
Mother looked rested, baby was laughing, and 
Sam ran to meet his father, who came up from 
the other road. 

Priscilla slipped away to bathe her smarting 
eyes and murmured that her head ached when 
mother noticed the redness. a 

It was a happy supper out under the big 
maple. The short-cake was perfection, and 
father and Miss Heppy had one of their con- 
versations which never failed to tickle the par- 
son and were a source of absolute delight to his 
wife. 

Miss Heppy and Priscilla cleared away the 
supper and washed the dishes. Then their 
dear old friend declared she couldn’t stay a 
minute longer, because she had bread to make 
that night. She also begged Priscilla’s com- 
pany for a part of the way. 3 

So Priscilla walked up over the hills under 
the rose and gold of sunset with the vesper 
sparrows trilling all about. They sat. down 
on a big stone commanding the finest view, and 
then good Miss Heppy put her arms around the 
child figure and said tenderly, ‘Now, tell Heppy, 
dearie!” 

’ So out came the whole story in a burst,—a 
mixture of white hat, stockings, and shoes, 
of ministers’ children who could never have 
things, and of deacons who didn’t want father. 
and could send him away, and dear mother — 
who was always working so hard! 

Miss Heppy heard with patience and spoke 
words of wise comfort. “Don’t ye fret, 
dearie!” she said tenderly, ‘the Lord will take 
care of things. He always does. Why, I 
didn’t believe much in Him when yer father 
first came here. I’d had nothin’ but sickness 
and sorrer and loss in my fambly, and I was 
bitter. But somehow I got to believin’, be- 
cause your father made it so plain. He taught 
me to see God’s care in the flowers and stars 
and His love in all created things; and livin’ ’s 
just joy now, even if I be poor and old and 
homely. Trust in God, dearie.” 

“But they want to send my father away, 
said Priscilla, mournfully. 

“Tf they do, somethin’ better ’s comin’,” 
said Miss Heppy, peacefully. ‘Now run home, 
darlin’, an’ trust in the Lord. Don’t worry 
your ma, but just leave it all.” 

When Miss Heppy reached the red farm- 
house she still called home, though it had now 
passed to other hands, she went straight to 
her old bureau and took out a pair of fine, 
white, open-work stockings. Years ago her 
one precious sister had worn them, and they 
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fingered them lovingly. “Jest the right size—_ 
a little yellow, but bleachin’ will fetch them 
around.” 

Then she took from the drawer a pillow 


- nodded in satisfaction. 


} 


mother’s and was the last bit left of a once 
prosperous plenishing. 

\ Miss Heppy looked it over carefully, then 
Her gaze went up to a 
sugar bowl—a lustrous ‘‘Flowing Blue’ that 
stood on the mantel-piece: it had been her 
grandmother’s. She rose and took off the cover, 
taking out from the bowl a parcel wrapped 
in tissue paper. It held some fine old lace 
made in rose designs.- It had been a treasured 


heirloom handed down from her great-grand- 


mother. Miss Heppy’s family had once been 
the richest and most important in town. Now 


she was alone, allowed the use of two rooms 


_ in the old house; and the remnant of her in- 


‘ 


heritance lay in a few pieces of furniture and 
in the relics she was examining. 
There was no bread made that night; but 


_ Miss Heppy sat with her treasures spread out 


A 


\, 


before her, and an exceeding peace flooding 
her heart. 
’ (To be continued.) 


WAITING. 


In the woods I walked to-day; 

The snow was deep and white, 
It covered all the tiny flowers, 

It hid the ferns from sight. 
I hunted for the little brook 

That sang in summer days, 
But not an echo of its song 

Rang through the woodland ways. 
At last I found the fettered stream 

And broke the ice so clear, 
And heard the tinkling water say, 

‘‘T’m hidden, but I’m here.” 


On the hill I walked to-day: 
The sky was dim and gray. 
I hunted for the apple tree 
That bloomed so fair last May. 
There were no blossoms on its boughs, 
No bees around it went, 
And through the chilly winter air 
No fragrant breath was sent. ° 
But listening by the old gray trunk 
I heard a whisper clear, ~- 
“*The leaves and buds and blossoms bright 
Are hidden, but they’re here.” 


So on the hill and in the wood, 
Though hidden now in snow, 
I know the flowers will bloom again, 
The little brook will flow. 
Primary Education. 
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NERO’S CONQUEST. 
BY M, LOUISE FORD. 


xe AMMA, Jack’s teasing me. Make him 
stop. He’s got my doll, oh-h’— 
And the-beseeching ery turned to a 
sob. Milly’s precious Dinah was swung in a 


‘wide circle around Jack’s head, and tossed from 


; 
‘fs 


hand to hand in quick motions which threatened 
dreadful things to the poor dolly, and was rather 
damaging to the new dress her little mother 


_ had just put on. 


. 


“Jack Lovell,” cried the mother’s sharp 
voice, “what trouble you make for me! You 


r. are never good ten minutes at a time when you 


are in the house. Put on your hat and march 
to school, and let your little sister alone. You 
are a naughty, bad boy, and dear knows what 
we’re going to do with you!” 

Jack did not wait for a second command; for, 
before the harsh words were fairly spoken, he 
suddenly dropped Dinah, unharmed, into 
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her little mamma’s arms, and had slammed the 
door behind him, as he ran quickly down the 
path. 

“H’m, that’s always the cry, bad boy. A 
feller can’t have a mite of fun in the house 
without ma’s s¢éolding.’””? And he whistled a 
snatch of a tune, and tried to feel very indig- 
nant over the scolding he had received. 

“Tt’s no use trying to be anything. Every- 
body thinks I’m bad, and I’ll just be bad to 
keep up my reputation!” 

Just then his face lighted up with a bright 

smile as he politely touched his cap to a lady 
walking rapidly toward him. It was the new 
teacher who took his Sunday-School class for 
the first time last Sunday. She stopped a mo- 
ment saying: 
. “O Jack, I’m so glad to see you just now! 
Tell me where you live. Isit near here? Iam 
going to call on all the boys very soon, for we 
must get acquainted as fast as possible.” 

Jack gave her the street and number, and 

then with a pleasant good morning she walked 
on. 
“T like her!’ said Jack, as he looked after her. 
“She seems to like every one of us, bad and 
good, and I know I teased her last Sunday, 
too. H’m! she’ll have a fine opinion of me 
after she’s been at my house. Ma’ll give me 
a fine settin’ out.” _ And his face clouded again, 
and he picked up a stone and threw it angrily 
at a signboard on a tree. A loud mewing was 
heard as the stone missed the mark and flew 
among the tree’s thick branches. The next 
moment came a crashing and scrambling among 
the leaves and a half-grown gray kitten fell 
at his feet. The poor little creature was so 
frightened and almost stunned by the fall that 
it lay there panting. The tender spot in Jack’s 
heart was touched at once, and in another mo- 
ment the kitten was safe in his arms, and he 
gently felt to see if any.bones were broken. 

It was more frightened than hurt, and, after 
stroking it tenderly for a few moments and 
talking in soothing tones, Jack put it down and 
was glad to see it run away as if nothing had 
happened. 

He thought nobody noticed this little episode; 
but Miss Bower, having occasion to retrace her 
steps, was just at that moment waiting for her 
ring to be answered at a door near by, and saw 
the whole. 

“That boy has a heart,” she thought to herself, 
“and I'll find it.” 

That night, when Jack returned from school 
and hurriedly entered the sitting-room in 
search of his ball, he found Miss Bower there. 
His mother had just finished some remark about 
him, he knew; for, as he came in, she said: ‘‘ Here 
he is now. I’m sure I hope you won’t have 
any trouble with him; but he’s not a very good 
boy, and I’m sure I don’t know what we are 
going to do with him.” 

With a cordial smile Miss Bower greeted him, 
and soon they were busily talking of stamps 
and coins, and Jack brought out his album to 
show her, and was delighted when she took 
from her purse a Chinese stamp, saying: 

“T have a friend in China, so often have these. 
Would you like it?” 

“Oh, thank you. I haven’t any like that. 
I haven’t many, anyway,” glancing at his 
mother. 

“No, I don’t believe in boy’s spending money 
on stamps. What good are they?” questioned 
Mrs. Lovell. 

“Why, I think it is a very harmless amuse- 
ment, I’m sure, and gives one quite an interest 
in different countries. But perhaps Jack has 
some pets to take up his time,” rejoined Miss 
Bower. 

“No, children are enough without any other 
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live creatures around the house, I say,” replied 
Mrs. Lovell,” though I will say Jack never would 
harm a dumb animal, not even a fly. Why, 
last week he brought home a poor little dog 
with a broken leg, and he tended it as carefully 
as could be till he found its owner, and then he 
carried it home. I was glad to get rid of it, 
for I couldn’t have it around.” 

Some of Jack’s mates were calling outside, 
so he excused himself and ran to join them. 

Now was Miss Bower’s opportunity, and with 
quiet tact she led Mrs. Lovell to see that for 
Jack to have a pet, something alive that was 
all his own, was perhaps the very way to curb 
his restless spirit that must have something 
to busy itself about. 

“Well, ma’am, I don’t know but you're right, 
and I’m doing the boy a harm not to give him 
some such pleasure,’ replied Mrs. Lovell at 
length.” j 

“Now, I have a dog I am very fond of, and 
I would like very much to find a good home for 
him, for I cannot keep him with me where I 
am boarding. Perhaps this is just my oppor- 
tunity, and yours, too, Mrs. Lovell. Would 
you be willing to let Jack keep him for a month 
or two, just on trial?” 

“Why, yes, Miss Bower. Ill try it for a 
while. It’s kind of you to suggest it, I’m sure, 
and I'll try to do my part.” 

To say that Jack was delighted when the 
plan was unfolded to him is to state the case 
very mildly. Big boy that he was the tears 
actually stood in his eyes, and he fell to chopping 
wood as if his life depended on its all being cut 
that night. 

“To think Miss Bower could coax mother 
?round in half an hour when I’ve teased and 
teased all for nothing!’ And he thereupon fell 
deeply in love with his new friend, and was 
her loyal knight ever after. 

His father helped him make a house for the 
new-comer; and in a few days Nero, a handsome 
Trish setter, was introduced to the family and 
made friends at once. 

What good times Jack and he did have to- 
gether, and what wonderful tricks he could do! 
He learned many a new one, too, and many a 
long walk they took over the fields and through 
the woods. 

Perhaps the whole story of Nero’s visit which 
lengthened to years can be best understood 
by listening while Milly talks to Dinah as she 
puts her to bed. 

“Say, precious, do you know I think Jack’s 
a lovely brother. He never teases us now, and 
he isso good to Nero. He’sso glad that mamma 
let him have a dog that he tries awful hard to 
please her, and, I tell you what, I’m glad, too.’’ 


SLEDGE DOGS WEAR SHOES. 


N Labrador shoes of sealskin are made for 
dogs. There dogs do the work which is 
done elsewhere by horses and donkeys, 

and the sledges that they draw sometimes travel 
at a tremendous rate over the ice. The ice is 
often very rough, and some sort of protection 
is needed for the feet of the dogs, or they would 
soon be too sore for their journey, 


F we, then, be risen with Christ, let us seek 
those things that are above. Our sense 
of immortal life will deepen as we devote 

ourselves to all things generous, humane, true, 
and good. This is the true way to keep Easter,— 
to rise out of all that is poor, mean, cowardly, 
into courage and faith. Let us give ourselves, 
souls and bodies, to God, and be sure that all 
things will work for’ good to those who love 
Him. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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was no more than to display, in a series of 
pictures, the life of a man of genius, resist 
all temptations, laying aside all fears, heed 
of all warnings, and pressing right on to ac 
complish his purpose. 
sior, —‘higher’,”’ 
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WAITSTILL ROBBINS, 1780. 
BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


N the far old year 1780 little Maid Wait- 
still arose one spring morning in her New 
England home, and, after rubbing her eyes 

to make sure that she was awake, peering 
through the small panes of her small bedroom 
window, said softly to herself: 

“Tt is so dark. The morning cometh slowly 
but yonder goeth Peregrine with the cows. 
Milking time is past.” 

And at that moment the door of the narrow 
staircase opened and the voice of Wait’s mother 
sounded, ‘‘Wait, my daughter,: make haste!’ 
and Waitstill hurried down to the big, plain 
kitchen where the morning meal was already 
well prepared. 

The kettle of mush contentedly cooking over 
the fire in the big fireplace, the bake-kettle set 
upon glowing coals with its batch of light bread 
nicely browning, while an appetizing smell of 
fried bacon told that the first meal of the day 
would be a substantial one. 

The large and smal: details of the fireplace 
were there, and everywhere was spotlessly 
clean and shining. 

The farmer and his sons soon entered, the 
farmer saying the clouds were so heavy and the 
sun so strange in its light that he was at loss to 
account for it; and;even while he spoke, heavy 
thunder rolled, and torrents of rain and hail- 
stones fell. 

Little Wait sat very still and very near her 
mother while the morning meal was eaten. 
And although, as the hours advanced the day 
grew darker instead of lighter, still the Puritan 
household set about accustomed tasks. 

The rain having ceased, the farmer and his 
sons repaired to the fields, the mother set out 
the spinning-wheel, and Wait put on a clean 
apron and made ready for school. ‘‘Mind the 
dame, Waitstill, and see that thou doest thy 
sampler work well.” 

“‘Yes, mother.’ And the conscientious child 
went out into the strange light and strange 
sulphuric atmosphere of the May morning. 

But the darkness increased. School did not 
keep. Waitstill Robbins with other children 
went groping her way home in’ the uncertain 
light, seeing here and there all about lanterns 
flashing from place to place. 

Passing the meeting-house they sw the doors 
open, and men and women gathering to pray; 
for the people were greatly perplexed, and sorely 
‘troubled that darkness should reign at noon- 
day. 

Wait made her way home, saying, as she burst 
into the kitchen door, that the school dame had 
said the Day of Judgment was come. Her 
mother soothed her fears, and together they 
went to the church. 

It was noon now, but candles were lighted. 
Little Wait crept into the large pew with her 
mother, still shuddering at the strange and 
dreadful light, thinking the dame must be right, 
and the Day of Judgment had really come, 
when she heard the deacon pray that ‘‘God who 
spared the wicked people of Nineveh when they 
repented, would spare them and bless them 
with His light again.” Wait remembered her 
own small sins and trembled. Only the day 
before she had not been faithful in sweeping a 
very dark corner. 

But evening at length drew on, and there 
was no change in the dreadful darkness. 

Wait took off her clean tier, said her prayers, 
and went to bed, and, when she awoke, Satur- 
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day morning, May 20, never did the sun shine 
brighter or birds sing sweeter. And without 
a shadow of doubt in her heart she ran down 
the narrow staircase, saying to her mother 
“‘The wicked people of Nineveh are spared.” 

How do I know this is true? Because old 
records of that time, and old letters give May 
19, 1780, as a dark day, when heavy clouds were 
dense over New England, and candles and 
lanterns were used for light. Churches were 
opened, prayer-meetings held, and every one 
was greatly perplexed and frightened. 

Cattle leaped fences, rushing home from the 
pastures, domestic fowls roosted, and night 
birds sang their evening songs. 

The poet Whittier has immortalized it in one 
of his poems, gathering the facts, I suppose, from 
old State and private records. Besides my 
own great-grandmother was older than Wait- 
still, and distinctly remembered scenes and 
events connected with the Dark Day. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Do you hear the songs of Easter, already 
echoing from near and far? ’Tis the carol day 
of our Sunday Schools. ’Tis the prophet day 
of spring and the new life. ’Tis a time when 
hope has victories, and all over the world men 
look up. 

Let the preacher put aside his essay and give 
a sermon,—a message of joy and cheer. Let 
the teacher weave some beautiful story into the 
dull lesson. Let the children interpret the day 
by songs and flowers. 

Take the Sunday School into the church. 
Have the parents join in the youth-giving 
exercises. Yes! Haster is coming, and Every 
Other Sunday shows it in the pictures of this 
number. The Editor gives-you all glad greet- 
ing, and for a motto offers:— 

Try Sunshine! 

That is what Haster says: Try sunshine for 
trouble, selfishness, fear, doubt, anger. Yes! 

Try Sunshine! 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY INVENTIONS. 


1. Who invented the steamboat? 

2. By whom was the telephone designed, and 
in what year? 

3. What machine is associated with the name 
of Elias Howe? 

4. By whom was the phonograph invented, 
and when? 

5. Who has made the most improvements on 
this instrument? 


6. What invention is indentified with the 


name of S. F. B. Morse? 
7. What is the history of the electric light? 


Answers. : 
To questions published Feb. 24, 1907. 


1. Craigie House. It was the headquarters 
of Washington during the first year of the 
Revolutionary War. 

2. Bowdoin College, class of 1825. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

3. Professor of Modern Languages. 
and Harvard. 

4. Doctor of Laws by the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, and Doctor of Civil Law by 
Oxford College. 

5. In 1820, ‘The Battle of Lovell’s Pond.” 

6. Outre-Mer, Hyperion, the Poets and 
Poetry of Europe. 

7. In a letter Longfellow writes: ‘‘This 


Bowdoin 


ship of Miles Standish.’ 


with terrific force. : 
flock of sheep. 

yonder, . 

for fishing. 


them on by Jim, 


common drink. 


Reversats.—Anna. Tub-but. Meat-team. 
Emil-lime. Time-emit. Mart-tram. ‘Tar-ra 
Meet-teem. 


Sunday is forty cents a year; but subscribers 
ing in the Boston postal district must send twer 
cents additional for postage. All members of § 

day Schools who subscribe for the paper will re- 
ceive their copies in the package sent to th 
schools. Twenty-two numbers constitute a volum 
Publication is suspended in July and August. 


His motto is ‘Excel- 


8. ‘‘Evangeline.” ‘‘Hiawatha.”  ‘‘Co 


9. No answers. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVI, 


{ am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, 15, 8, 3, 4, is a time-keeper. 

My 17, 11, 5, 13, a name-word. 

|My 14, 11, 1, 13, is larger than a village. 

My 6, 12, 10, 10, 16, 9, a top of a hill. ; 

My 2, an article. 

My 14, 7, 13, 9, 4, a decimal part. 

My whole is a mountain in Massachusetts. 
Vera L, Smiru. 


MORE HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
8. A very large crab bit that fisherman’s finger 


9. Tom is coming with a large herd of oxen and: 1 


10. I have just left your brother Eli on the doy 
11. It will surely be a rare good season this year 


12. You can give my books to Sarah, or send 
Young Days. — 


CHARADE. 


Parry-cakge! Patty-cake! Baker’s man! 
Make me my first as fast as you ean! 

Roll in a letter 

(My second, you see); 

Prick it, and bake it 

Till done to a “‘T,” i 
When my all will be ready for company, 
A virtue fine, which we love to see. 


DUAL MEANINGS. 


Nor crooked, a, narrow pass; 

Not ill, a spring of water; 

A line of links, to enslave; 

The husks of grain, to talk lightly; 
Not difficult, free from pain. 


SQUARE WORD. 
Worn on the head. Part of the verb to be. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. 


Init1at Lerrer Puzzte.—John Hancock. 
Cu ARADE.—Kernel. 
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